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I£ nothin, else, these findings seem to suggest that the quest for equal 
opportunity schools and cUssroc«« requires much more than redesigning a district's 
school as. .gnment plan in order to achieve racial balance. ^ miniM», the ca-^-le.- 
circ™.tances and uMerlying causes which are associat«a with erica's at-risk youth 
require a strong co^nitment from educators to prioritize the issue of equity in 
s^ent achiev^t. Even more desirable is the willingness to adapt educational 
orograms to accomodate the -.eeds of all s^dents in a „^er that adknowledges and 
,:espects the diverse cultural, ethnic, a-ri socioeconcmic backgrounds inherent in the 
student populations of most public school systems. 

»e Pittsburgh Public Schools has responded to the challenge of providing a 
quality education to all children in a number of ways. In 1980. the Board of 
Directors identified the goals of improving student achievement, establishing and 
enforcing effective discipline policies, and refining the evaluation and staff 
develop^nt syst^. for teachers as the top priorities (see Appendix A). Shortly 
thereafter, a number of initiatives such as the Monitori:^ «chiev«ent in Pittsto* 
program, the Sch^l In^««nt P»,ram (SIP) , and the Schenley and Brookline 
^her centers emerged (see Davis and Denton, 1987 for a more cooplete review). 

These and other new programs and practices had the net effect of improving 
student achiev^nent substantiaUy in a relatively short period of time. ^*>r exa^le, 
i„ 1981 the parentage of Pittsburgh st»3eots ^im at or ab^ the naUonal norm on 
the reading, Unguage, and mathematics, subs^les of the California «ohie«ment Test 
(CAT) was 46», 42%, and 57% respectively. By 1986, the percentage of students 
performing at or above the nation in reading, language, and mathematics had 

increas^l to 60%, 70%, and 73% respectively. These and other indices of student 
performance seemed to suggest that the Pittsburgh Public Schools had responded 
vigorously and effectively to the chaUe-^e of improving student achievement. 
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However, when the district began disaggregating the CAT results by race in 1984 f 
it becane apparent that the increases in achieveroent by white students in each content 
area far surpassed the achievement gains by black students; 12 percent more white 
students than black students perforroad at or above the national median in reading; 14 
percent more white students than black students in language; and 9 percent more white 
students than black students in mathematics. The disaggregated analysis of 
achievement scores further revealed that the achievement gap tended to widen across 
grade levels. For exaitiple, the achievenent gap between black and white students in 
reading increased from 13 percent in grade one to 30 percent in grades nine through 
twelve- When one considers the fact that app'-oximately 53 percent of Pittsburgh 
students are black, these results tended to dampen the initial enthusiasm that was 
generated from a review of the overall improveaent in student achievement. 

As a result," the Board identified the goal of reducing the achievement gap 
between black ani white students as the district's primary objective in the 1987 Board 
Priorities (see Appendix B). The goal of improving the educational outcomes of all 
low' achievers, regardless of race, was also identified as a primary objective in the 
updated list of priorities, l-hrough the establishment of these priorities, the 
district simultaneously acknowledged both the existence of a problem and its 
responsibility in working towards the alleviation of this problem. 

The present paper sunaarizas a number of programs within the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools which have emerged from the 1987 Board Priorities. Because of the diverse 
number of causative factors that are associated with the achievement gap and the 
problem of low achieving students, the programs are necessarily eclectic. Perhaps the 
nnst striking naturs of most of these programs is that they involve parents, community 
leaders, and the corporate sector into the service delivery system for at-risk 
students. This format is based on the assumption that both tb.e underlying causes of 
low achievement, as well as the potential sources of assistance for at-risk youth. 
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extend well beyond the paraneters of the school envirorment and should, therefore, be 
anchored in a col].ective problettt-solving approach, 

II. District-Based Progrcans 

A. Ccnnmnity Educational Activity Canters (C.E.A.C. ) 

Tfete first program which was initiated as a direct result of the 1987 Board 
Priorities was Conmunity Educational Activity Center (C.S.A.C.). During the sunner of 
1987, the first of these centers prodded approximately 100 low achieving elementary 
students residing in a large public housing project with intensive enrichment 
experiences in reading and/or mathematics, study skiUs, and multicultural education. 
The summer pilot program operated . foui: days t«r week for five «eeks and was staffed by 
a team of four reading teachers, four mathematics teachers, a lead teacher, 
developmental advisor, home and school liaison and project coordinator. With the 
openiiig of thej;987-88 school year, the initial pilot site emerged into a half-day 
Saturday program at the same location. TVra additional sites have opened to date to 
provide similar services to low achieving elementary students who reside in other 
areas of the city. 

In addition to focusing on basic skills development, the C.E.A.C. program is also 
oriented towards enhancing the students' social skills, and addressing individual 
counseling needs. The centers also place a prine emphasis on parental involvement. 
Tb that end, the program assists p^^rents in motivating their children and becoming 

effective home-based tutors. 

In fact, the successf.:l ojiplaientation of the three pD.ot centers can be largely 
attributed to the development of an effective collaboration • between parents, 
conmunity leaders, and school district personnel. At each site, parents volunteer as 
classroom observers, recruiters, and tutors. Parent and conminity representatives at 
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the intitiaLL site have also creaDsd a Service rrovider*s Network which coordinates the 
available support services and serves as a link between the conniunity and the Mayor's 
off ice* An extensive set of evaluative activities are coordinated by a member of the 
district's research and evaluation team. If the results of the pilot year are 
encouraging r the C.E.A.C. program will possibly expand to additional sites. 

B. Explorers of Growth Opportunities (EGO) 

Explorers of Growth Opportunities (EGO) is the district's pilot program focused 

at the middle school level to begin to address the needs of low achieving students. 

EGO was developed after a careful review of tiie literature pertaining to achievement 

and the emerging adolescent. 

Purkey (1970) stated the following: 

•*For generations r wise teachers have sensed the ^significant and positive 
relationship bet"/^een a sttadent's self-conc^t of hinseLf and ais performance 
in school. They believed that the students who feel good about themselves 
and their abilities are the ones who are most likely to succeed. 
Conversely < it appeared that those who see themselves and their abilities in 
a negative fashion usually fail to achieve good grades. Academic success or 
failure appears to be as deeply rooted in concepts of the self as it is in 
neasured mental ability r if not deeper." 

Tnis statettent seems to reflect the thinking of many educators and researchers. 
Educational researchers such as Purkey < Drookover and Fink have consistently stated 
that there is a definite relationship between a student's self -concept as a learner 
and that student's level of achievenent. Positive self -concept as a learner is linked 
very closely with classroom success and positive student achievement results. John 
Lounsbury et al (1982) in This We Believe also identified the importance of the 
development of a positive self-cone^ in the transescent, during the middle school 
years. An obvious challenge for the middle school teacher is/ therefore, the process 
of nurturing a positive self-concept with the student who consistently experiences 
difficulty in the classroom. 
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The district response to that chaUenge has been BGO at the middle school level. 
This program recognizes the inportance of providing teachers with strategies for (1) 
personalizing education, (2) building study skills and (3) supporting the 
developmant of positive self-^ncept in transescents. In conjunction the following 

objectives were developed: 

A The students will be able to demonstrate an understanding of basic study 

* skills that contribute to success in the classroom by recoramg improved 
au::aderaic success. 

B The students will improve their self-concepts as learners, which wiU be 

* determined by scores on the CoopersnLth Self-Concept Survey. 

C The students will demonstrate a concern for sei f-improvement by 
participating in after school tutorial sessions, submitting extra credit 
work and attending mentoring sessions. 

The hub of the EGO program is centered around on-gcing personalized 
teacher/student interaction called mt..itoring. Once or twice a week, teachers and 
developmental advisors uho have volunteered to jxirticipate in this program meet with 
students individually or in small groups to discuss school related probleiis and/o- 
progress, receive training in study skill development, receive positive reinforcement 
or to participate in activities designed to support positive self-concept growth. 
.Each teacher is responsible for mentoring six students' during . the school day. 
Teachers are jenerally relieved of duty assignment.-, to perform this role. Students 
are pulled out of. related arts classes or other classes with the permission of the 
sending teacher. 

Another dimension of the EGO program is the "school developed" support program. 
This is either- an after school peer tutoring or an extended personalized education 
program. In the middle schools where tutoring is offered, high school students who've 
graduated frm the respective mj.ddle school return to offer support to their younger 
peers twice a week. The tutors receive training and a minimal stipend to pronote 
effective interaction and consistency. In the extended personalized education effort, 
staff ixi the school agree to identify one low achieving student to in tensively support 
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and keep a "watchful eye on** • They also participate with their pairtner student in 
other after school activities such as dinners, sijorts events and recognition affairs* 
Both the personalized education support and peer tutoring efforts are powerful in 
their inpact on studciuts* 

In order to facilitate this program the district is providing each participating 
teacher or developmental advisor (counselor) with 15 hours of inservice treuLning* The 
inservice training focuses on mentoring skills, related activities and study skill 
developdent training. This program is coordinated by a member of the district ' s Staff 
Development Teeun and a member of the Testing and Evaluation office. This roanageraent 
team also coordinates other EXX) program sufport efforts. 

These efforts are intended to facilitate communications and maximize program 
impact. The management team produces a newsletter highlighting student progress and 
recognizing student achievement. They also coordinate the program's research 
component. Awards, field trips and other support activities are also products of this 
management team effort. They work collaboratively with the principals and designated 
school contact teachers to make tiie program vision a reality. 

Currently, EGO is being piloted in three middle schools. These schools are the 
Allegheny Middle School, Frick International Studies Academy and Greenway Middle 
School. There are 109 students, 20 teachers and one developmental advisor 
participating in the program. At the end of this school year the. data will be 
reviewed. If the program impact is significant. Explorers of Growth Opportunities 
will be replicated in every district m i d dle school. 

C. Pittsburgh Adiievement in Seotapdary Schools (PASS) 

Pittsburgh Achieveroent in Seooodary Schools (PASS) is the pilot program in place 
at the high school level to support low achieving students. This program was 
developed after careful review of the researc± produced by Rodger and David Johnson, 
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Robert Slavin and William Glasser. This body of research empha izes t±e positive 
impact that cooperative learning activities and reality therapy have on the 
low-achieving learners at the secondary level. 
The following goals highlight the focus of the program: 

A. T-ain a cadre of teachers/pupil service staff to incorporate the 
Pittsburgh Achievansnt in Secondary Schools Model in content area classes. 

B. Train a cadre of teachers/pupil service staff to provide an on-going 
enrichnent program for low achieving students. 

C. Provide low achieving students the opportunity to attend mainstream 
classes that incorporate the Pittsburgh Achievement in Secondary Schools 
Model. 

D. Provide low achieving students with an on-going mentoring/study skills 
program. 

E. Analyze the program results for possible recanmendations for system-wide 
adoption. 

The program is beii.g piloted at two sites to determine tne impact of PASS on low 
achieving learners, this program involves the training of (1) a team of ninth grade 
teachers in the areas of Math, Science, Social Studies and English, (2) a teacher 
program facilitator and (3) a pupil service staff member at each site. This team of 
six educators focuses its efforts on 50 low achieving dinth grade students in each 
pilot school. 

These teams of educators at Westinghouse and Carrick High Schools each 
participated in a one week paid inservice training program prior to the opening of 
school in August 1987. They also receive additional training throughout the school 
year. As a result, teachers are expected to incorporate the PASS model of cooperative 
learning in mainstream classes, meet with identified low achieving students twice a 
week in a structured ninth grade enrichment class on study and school survival skills, 
and use the mentoring techniques and strategies to facilitate increased student 
conitunication. The members of the beam also use three periods of school time per week 
to develop PASS materials and to participate in staffings. 

er|c' 10 
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If the findings of this program's research component are positive, then 
reconnendations will be made to expand the program t •> additional grade levels and 
schools. Not only will achievement data be reviewed, but also data on attendance, 
suspensions and results on the Self Concept As ? Learner Scale administered to 
students. This program has a tremendous potential for success. 



. D, Pittsburgh Adiievement Renaissance (PAR) 

Pittsburgh Achievement Renaissance (PAR) is a program that was developed to 
target the Board priority of eliminating the "racial achievement gap" between the 
black and white student populations. Even though approximately 75% of Pittsburgh 
Public School students achieve ac or above national norms, there still exists a 
significant gap in achievemant between black and white students. Typically, white 
studejits have scored from 8 to 28 points above black students, depending on the school. 
PAR focuses on strategies to support the low achieving black students in the district. 

There are three stages in ttiis effort. The first stage is the Preparation Stage. 
This represents the first year of the program and the stage currently in place. 
During this stage aU content area Associate Directors and Supervisors collaborate 
with the Staff Development Team to explore every avenue for infusing the district witJti 
a greater sensitivity to the needs of black low-achieving students. By doing so it is 
expected that all students will ultimately benefit . During this first stage all 
administrators in the district are receiving approximately 16 hours of related 
inservice training. This training focuses on classroom observation strategies, 
programs to improve student and staff self-esteem, racism in the school and classroom, 
strategies to promote equal opportunity classroooB, tediniques for promoting success, 
study skill developnant and multicultural awareness. The final component of this 
presentation stage is the individual school assessaent activity. E^ch administrator 
will review his or her school's data, including teat results, black attendance and 
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suspension rates and other relevant data to determine the school's inservice training 
needs. Of course, adninistrators will actively involve their staffs in discussions on 
this topic, as well. As a result of this process, administrators will make decisions 

on their participation in stage two. 

Stage two represents the Implementation Stage or a district-wide teacher 
inservice program based on school needs. Inservice training will be provided to 
schools in the four quadrant areas representative o£ the total PAR cm.-riculam. TJie 
PAR quadrants are as follows: 

I. Building Learning Success 

A. Strategies for Building Meaning 

B. Modes of Grouping to Enhance Instruction 

C. Strategies to Support the Reluctant Learner 

D. Strategies for Improving Memory 

II. Learning to I^aam 

A. Developing Study Strategies in the Classroom " • 

B. Improving Student Test Taking Skills 

C. Sharing Tactics for Thinking 
m. Insuring Hx c ffaer Level Expectations 

A. High Expectations Related to Response Opportunities 

B. High Expectations Related to Feedback 

C. High Expectations Related to Personal Regard 

D. Observ?tion Strategies Related to Teacher Expectations 

IV. Building Self-Esteem 

A, McO-ticultural Awareness: The Impact of Cultural 
Differences in the Classroora 

B, Bgual Opportunity Classrooms 

C, Class Menfcership 

D, ASISA in the Classroom 

E, Observation Strategies Related to Classroora 
Interactions and Self-Esteem 

From these quadrants, Inservices will be presented to schools by a cadre of 
district trainers in ooUaboration with the schoM's adnimstiative team aDd selected 
teachers. Each school wlU be required to participate in these Individualized 
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inservices. Half day (student release) inservices will be made available. Every 
building atSviinistrator will be required to make weekly observations with classroom 
equity and related issues as the focus. In addition, during this Inplementation Stage 
pilot schools at the elementary-, middle and secondary level will be identified, ht 
these schools, where the need appears to be greater, an intense support program will 
be installed. At these schools approximately 100 teachers will be immersed in the 
total PAR program. This inmersion will include 25 hours of paid inservice in addition 
to the { day sessions. It will also include extensive peer observation and feedback 
activitier,. In these sites students and staff will participate in a research project 
to determine inpact. In the district at large data will be disaggregated throughout 
the year to monitor individual school prcqress in achieving their PAR related goals. 
The third stage of tiie project will be a school by school re-evaluation of progress 
and refocus on next steps. The districts computer system will be able to provide a 
school by school, class by class, picture of progress broken down by race. 

This Pittsburg Adiievement Renaissance (PAR) program is intended to mobilize 
every administrator and sensitize every teacher to the various dimensions of the 
problems that face low achieving black students in particular and at-risk students in 
general. In addition, it will also provide Pittsburgh PubUc School educators Ith 
skills and strategies to in?)rove existing circumstances and learning opportunities for 
at-risk students. 

Ill, City-Based Prograns 

A. The Pittsburgh New Futures Initiative 

In addition to the district-based programs that are attaoapting to service at-risk 
youth, a variety of programs at the municipal goverment level have also emerged. The 
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most ambitious and comprehensive of these city-based programs is the Pittsburgh New 
Futures Initiative (PNFI). Funded by the Pcne E. Casey Foundation, the PNFI was 
notified in early Spring, 1988 that Pittsburgt* was one of five cities in the country • 
that would be funded by the Connecticut-based foundation. The grant will be 
administered by a newly-formed, non-profit corporation that wiU be affiliated with 

the Pittsburgh Foundation. 

Eight Pittsburgh Schools have been designated as New Futures Comiunity Schools. 

The overall goals of these schools will be; 

1 To emphasize the prevention of problems which typically afflict at-risk 
youth by offering them a variety of enrichment activities which begin at 
the elenentary level and continue beyond graduation from high school. 

2. To provide positive incentives for students, parents, and staff to becone 
actively involved in the life of the school. 

3 Tc coordinate an integrated set of programs oriented towards increasing 
student achievement, reducing the number of teenage pregnancies, enhancing 
youth employment potential, and encouraging students to remain in school 
until graduation. 

In addition to the Pittsburgh Public Schools, the Pittsburgh Foundation, and the 
City of Pittst/argh, a number of local community-based organizations such as Urban 
Youth Action, Red Cross, and the Manchester Craftanan's Guild will be involved in the 
Pittsburgh New Futures Schools. ISiis alliance between the municipal government, the 
public school system, local foundations, and social services agencies is predicated on 
the beUef that both the precipitatii*? causes and potential remedies to. the problems 
facing today's children are best approached through the collaboration of many existing 
resources. 
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B. The Mayor's Cccmission on Fanilies 

In recent years, the City of Pittsburgh has consistendy recorded one of the 
highest infant mortality rates in the country for cities with populations of 500,000 
or more. For example, between 1970 and 1982, Pittsburgh obtained one of the three 

. worst infant nKjrtality rates eight times. The problem of infant deaths is 
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particularly acute in the black ccxnmunity; in 1984, the mortality rate for blade 
infants was 23,3 per IrOOO and 9.7 per IrOOO for white infants* In other wordsr the 
black infant mortality rate in Pittsburgh is nearly two and one-4ialf times higher than 
the corresponding rate for white infants • 

In response to these alarming statistics r Pittsburgh Mayor Richard Caligiuri 
conndssioned the Consortium to Inprove Pregnancy Outccmes in Pittsburgh in 1985* The 
consortium was charged with the responsibilities of identifying causes and potential 
solutions to the pi'-iblera of infant mortality* After studying eight city wards and 
eleven neighborhoods within those waurdsr the Consortium concluded that the high number 
of infant deaths could be attributed to a broad range of structural, social r and 
medical factors* Structurally r many of the mothers in these neighborhoods were 
unemployed and poorly educated* Socially/ many of these same mothers were 
single-parent teenagers* A host of medical factors such as inadequate prenatal and 
postnatal care also seemed to beset many of these mothers and their young children. 

Thusr in 1987 Mayor Caligiuri created the Mayor's Commission on Families as a 
vehicle for implementing the reocmnpendations of the previous fact-finding consortiuau 
Four ccimiittees - (1) Healthy Coniminities; (2) Healthy Babies; (3) Healthy Families ^ 

r 

Informational? and (4) Healthy Families r Social - vjere subsequently organized within 
the comonission to provide oversight and direction* Key representatives from local 
corporations r social service agencies r public and parochial schools # and the political 
sector were recruited to serve on the various committees* 

To dater the Mayor's Coranission on Families has been quite successful in 
addressing many of the critical factors associated with infant mortality* For 
exanpler Pittsburg Public Schools Superintendent heis endorsed the goal of insuring 
that 70 percent of £lL1 children residing in high risk neighborhoods will perform at or 
above the national norm on standardized reading and mathematics tests* The coramission 
has also produced and distributed a directory of services for parents and a •'Teen 
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Yellow Pager " directory for students. Chapters of neighborixxd organizations called 
Our F^Jies have also been establish^Mn several high risk coimnunities. These 
neighborhood organizations prioritize goals and serve as a liaison between the- 
Cottraission and the coranunities. One chapter of Our Fandlies has been instrumental in 
supporting the establishnent and operations of the CE.A.C. program discussed earUer. 

A listing of the goals and objectives of the Comnission for 1987-88 can be found 
in Appendix C. It is important to n^te the diverse goals and stakeholders that have 
been included into the Conmission's workscope. Like the Pittsburgh New Futures 
Initiative, the Mayor's Commission on Families demonstrates the caimitinent of many 
different groups within the Pittsburgh community to addressing the needs of at-risk 
youth. 

17. Stats-Supported Programs . 



A. Teacher Expectations and Student Acfaieveroent (TESA) 

Tteacliei- Ejcpectations and Student flchievenent (TESA) is one of the nost successful 
state funded programs in the district. This program specifically focuses on the needs 
of low achieving students. TESA is a teacher training program that sensitizes 
participants to the necessity of creating equal opportunity classrooms, which empower 
both low and high achieving students. Teachers from across the district at all grade 
levels and content areas apply to participate. This program has had such a powerfully 
positive impact in the district that there is always a greater number of applicants 
than positions available. This is significant, given tyie fact teachers are not paid 
for their participation. Customarily, participants are only invited to a monthly 
dinner meeting as a primary reward for program involvement. However, teachers 
indicate on program evaluationi- that the professional growth and the collegiaUty 
experienced more than canjensate : tlie lack of monetary perks. 
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The collegiality and professional growth dimensions are a direct product of the 
program* s organization. Each nonth the 60 teachers acxjqpted into the program meet for 
a four hour evening dinner meeting. During this meeting teachers are inserviced by 
other teachers on the three strands of interactions which positively affect low 
achieving students. Those strands are (1) response opportunities < (2) feedback, and 
(3) personal regard. Within these strands are topics such as latency or wait-time 
impact, praise strategies and the use of higher level questions. This curriculum is 
made meaningful by integrating a system of peer observation and feedback. 

During these training sessions teachers are also trained to observe one another 
in teaching situations and to provide feedback on interactions in the three strands. 
Teachers are girouped in cross grade level observation teams of 4 or 5 persons. 
Teachers are then replaced by a substitute once a month, in order to travel to other 
schools to obseirve team members in the classroon. Feedback on the quality of 
classroom interactions observed follows each set of observations. In this way 
teachers strive to improve the quality and equity of interactions with low achievers, 
who have typically been short changed. Research from studies by Brophy and Good, 
Mary Budd Rowe and others indicate that when interested teachers are alerted to the 
inequity in their classroom behaviors, low achievers benefit significantly frcra the 
teacher's self directed ixtprovement efforts. This non-threatening collegial teacher 
tjraining program has been very successful in proi^iding teachers the opportunity to 
grow profess ionsdly. 

TESA also promotes articulation among secondary, middle and elementary teadiers* 
Tteachers across grade levels and content areas develop a greater appreciation for 
other programs and the canpetencies of their peers. In addition, they gain a greater 
understanding of the conwon problems confronting both educators* and low achieving 
students in a variety of situations. 
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B. ocemational v ocational iteefanical ICW'. 

The Oo=»pational Vocational Itectaioal «wr. department in the Pittsburgh Public 
schools has provided approxi-^tely 20 programs to respond to the needs of at-rislc 
st^ts. These prograo. are generaUy sussortai by n«lUple s^ including state, 
district. a»d £ou«3ation t^. U.ese programs also vary in their intact £oa^. ^ 
generaUy focus on (11 world of work skiU development and preparation, (2. job 
place«nt or <3> alternative academic program support targets. Prl« exa^ of 
these highly successful progra.:. for at-ris. students are described by ered Monaco of 

the OVT departinsnt as the following. 

SECOND CMNCE - This project Which co^enced in April, 1987 was designed to 
suEport 9th gr^ie st^ts who had failed the first three <out of four, report periods 
and had no hope of passing to the tenth grade. These students were placed .n 
self^tain«i cissroa^ and were given intense instruction in f«r academe subjects 
as well as physical education. *ey were given S4 Eer day for particifation in the 
project as weU as the promise of a su»er job. Of the 112 students enrolled, 84 
successfully pass^ to the tenti, grade. school year 1986-37, 78 of the 84 who 

.dieted were «^loyed in the S««r .a.th Program. These students and the School 
District have received nu„«rous benefits froa this program. Students passed to the 
ne^ highest grade, they coUected payn^nts for participation, and they received a 
valuable wor. experience. *e project was conducted in five high schools a»d each 
school had a separate na... auton-y, aM each pri:.ipal was able to d, what he or she 
felt was ne<«sary for their ,«th. The na.- were: Brashear, -Kids, Inc.", Carrxdc, 
.project success, or MouM-, Let^, "^:«=t Retrieval", Oliver, "triple 

and Vfestinghouse, "Project Success". 

AS in all sun-t^r prograo. the students wiU continue to be-su^^rted year round 
by nenbp-.-s of the Select anployiient Trainee (SET) staff. 
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SELECT EMPLOYMENT TRAINEE PROGRAM (SE T) - The ultimate program for dropout 
prevention cuid employment for high school youth who are "at-risk" is Project SET* 
This is the first and only cooperative education program for "at-risk" youth in 
Pennsylvania to receive exeroplaory status by the Departnent of Education. Employmentr 
career development, tutor/mentoring or a •'whatever-it-takes" effort is provided to 
these youth by professionals and peuraprofessionals. Uie exetiplary status award allows 
other Pennsylvania school districts to observe and replicate this project starting 
this school year. It is interesting to note that the program has had visitors from 
Iceland, Gemany, British Honduras , Grenada, Haiti, India, Indonesia, MauritiuSr 
Philippines, and Sri Lanka. 

SUMMER ACADEMY - This is a special dropout prevention program utilizing 
Appalachian grant money to support approximately 75 middle school youth who were not 
being promoted to the 9th grade. Through this program t;hey were able to pass subjects 
needed in order to enter high school in the fall. Additional support was given to tha 
students for the first time by offering an incentive of $4 per Jay for strict 
attenda.nce and cooperation, with the possibility of a job on the summer youth program 
for successful completion. Of the 49 students who completed the program, 31 received 

r 

suianer jobs. 

NORTHSIDE CIVIC DEVELOPMENT PROJECT - Through the Neighborhood Centers 
Association, students have the opportunity to compete for 100 gift certificates given 
by the Allegheny Center Merchants during suniter employnasnt. The students must attend 
seminars after vjork on "Alcohol and Drug Abuse", "Parenting", "Interview Techniques", 
and "Sex Related Diseases". Students are rated by their employers on attendance, 
punctuality, ability to get along with others, etc. Those students who had the 
highest ratings received a $140 reward for a "back to school" wardrobe. Tiie top six 
student candidates received this top regard. 
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BUSINESS AND FINaNCE ACfiDEIg - In conjunction with the Urban League of Pittsburgh 
aiKi with supplemental funding from the Edna McConnell Clark Foundation, underachieving 
Westinghouse High School students are receiving support needed to make a transition - 
into enploymsnt or post secondary institutions. This school-within-a-school model is 
presented by vocational and academic instructors. As of July 1, 1987 not only have 
the youth experienced otployment in the bank industry, but Mellon Bank has a "branch 
office" at Westinghoxise High School. 

This sampling of OVT programs represents the diverse nature of efforts to provide 
a meaningful opportunity for all students in the Pittsburgh Public Schools to 
experience success. Hope coupled with opportunity equals a second chance. 

V. Conclusion 

Like most large urban cities today, the city of Pittsburgh, its people and 
schools, are beset with a host of problems vrtuch create and sxistain a large underclass 
of young people. None of these problons - uneniployment, dropouts, or infant mortaUty 
to name a few - are either unidimensional or simple. Many years have gone into the 
creation of these problems, and in all likelihood, itany years will be needed to make 
any significant progress in ameliorating them. 

The diverse programs and approaches that have been described within the present 
paper demonstrate a beUef that the problems affUcting Pittsburgh's at-risk youth can 
and must be solved. In contrast to the "quick fix" problem-solving approach, these 
programs and the people that support them have also elected to engage in long-term 
approaches in which progress is slow and often difficult to measure. Thus, if there 
is a weakness inherent in the Pittsburgh approach, it is that the optimism that exists 
around the creation of these programs might possibly lead to disillusionment and the 
perception that nothing has really changed. 
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However, the costs associated with doing nothing far exceed the risk of being 
perceived as having done nothing. The number of dropouts, pregnant teenagers, 
acadooic underachievers, and unemployable yoing people increases with each passing day* 
And, if nothing is done, the children of t^ese at-risk children will almost certainly 
have the sane bleak future awaiting them in a few yeaurs. Clearly, the time for action 
is now. 
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APPENDIX A 

PITTSBURGH BOARD OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
1980 BOARD PRIORITIES 

i. STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 

11 DISCIPLINE 

*■ III. STAFF E^/ALUATION 

IV. INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 
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APPENDIX B 



PITTSBURGH BOARD OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
1986 BOARD PRIORITIES 



I, STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 

*The Racial Achievement Gap 

*Low Achieving Students 

^Reading Achievement 

*Mathematics and Science Achievement 

II. STUDENT DISCIPLINE 

*Freventive Measures 
^Consistent Enforcement 

III. FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY 

*Cost Containment 
♦Additional Revenues 
*Budget Revenues 

IV. SUSTAINING INITIATIVES 

*Staff Evaluation 
♦Holding/Attracting Students 
♦School Improvement Program 
♦Parent/Community Involvement 
♦Student Employability 
24 
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APPENDIX C 
MAYOR'S COMMISSION ON FAMILIES 
1987-88 Commission Goals 



STRATEGIES 



IMPLEMENTERS 



TIMETABLE 



70X of all chil- 
dren and youth In 
high-risk neighbor- 
hoods or wards will 
perform at or above 
the 50th percentile 
on reading & math 



701 over 50X School 
Achievement Campaign 
. affirmation of goal 

by schools 
. corporate-school 
partnerships sup- 
porting goal 
. church-school part- 
nerships supporting 
goal 

. parent booster clubs 
Chapters of Our Fami- 
lies 



Healthy Communi- 
ties 

Board of Education 
PIE 



Religious leaders 



PTO, parents 
Healthy Communi 
ties 



Fall. 1987 



Fall, 1987 
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2, By the end of the 
seventh grade, 85% 
of all public 
school children 
living In high- 
risk areas will 
have been exposed 
to Instructional 
units on Family 
Life Education 

3, Elahty-flve percent 
primlparas will be 
provided Instruction 
on how to Improve 
pregnancy outcome s 

4 • A directory of ser- 
Vices, health, so- 
cial, welfare, & 
recreational ser- 
vices In each high- 
r1$k ward or neigh- 
borhood should be 
made available to 
all service pro* 
providers 



Pregnancy Alert Team 
Development of Family 
Life Education Pro- 
gram 



Healthy Babies 
Healthy Families- 
Informational { I ) 



Pregnancy Alert Teams 
Pittsburgh Book for 
Families 

Development of Family 
Life Education 

Distribution of di- 
rectory of services 
for parents which 
lists agencies ser- 
vi ng f afni 11 es & chil- 
dren in city (Family 
Coalition Publication) 
Publication of Teen 
Yellow Pages 



Healthy Babies 
Health Families- 
Informational ( I ) 
Healthy Fami 1 i es- 
Inf orma tional { I ) 

Heal thy Fami li es- 
Informational { I ) 



Healthy 
Social 



Faipilies- 

(in 



May» 1988 



Fall, 1987 
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Oct, 1987 



GOALS 



STRATEGIES 



IMPLEMENTERS TIMETABLE 



5. There should be 
alrjCfc no unin- 
tended births to 
girls 14 yrs. or 
younger; 

The fertility rate 
for IS year olds 
should be reduced 
to 10 per 1000; 
The fertility 
rate for 16 year 
olds should be 
reduced to 25 per 
1000; 

The fertility rate 
for 17 yt^ar olds 
should be reduced 
to 45 per 1000. 

6. The proportion of 
women in any 
racial or 
ethnic- group who 
obtain no pre- 
natal care during 
the first tri- 
mester of preg- 
nancy should not 
exceed lOt 



. Teen Pregnancy Pre- 
vention Week 
. Mayor's Teen Council 

. Pregnancy Alert Teams 
. School Wellness 

Centers 
. Chapters of Our 

Fami lies 



Healthy Families- 
Social (II) 
Healthy Families- 
Social 

Healthy Babies 
Healthy Families- 
• Social (II) 
Healthy Communi- 
ties 



Oct, 9, 
17, 1987 
Fall. 1907 



Fall, 1987 



Pregnancy 
PSAs 



Alert Teams 



Infant mortality 
documentary 
School Wellness 
Centers 

Chapters of Our 



Healthy Babies 
Healthy Families- 
Informfttional (1) 
Healthy Families- 
Informational (I) 
Healthy Families- 
Social (II) 
Healthy Communities 



Fall, 1987 
Fall. 1987 
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